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NORMAN Bros. & BEARD, | 
ORGAN BUILDERS. 
Works : 

Chapel Field Road, St. Stephen’s Square, 


NORWICH. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, etc., sent Free 
on SEPA... 


AMERICAN ORGAN AND HARMONIUM 
TUTOR. By Henry Farmer. Price 4s. 

“Full of instructive remarks, without unnecessary details. 

a good collection of favourite airs, and is the simplest and most practi al 

written.”-—Vide Press. 

SELECT VOLUNTARIES (for Organ, Harmonium, 
or American Organ). By Henry FARMER. In Twelve Books, | 
price 1s. 6d. each, nett; or in Three Volumes, bound in Cloth, 
price 5s. each, nett, each Volume containing Four Books. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF | 

MUSIC. By Henry Farmer. Price ts. 6d. ; Cloth 2s. 6d. 
“*One of the most useful and well got up instruction books.”— Daily 

News. ‘This valuable book of questions and answers supplies a long 

felt need.” —Lincolnshire Herald. 

TWELVE ANNIVERSARY HYMNS (Old Nota- | 
tion and Tonic Sol-fa combined). Set to Music by Henry 
FaRMER. 1d. each. Complete in Paper Covers, 6d. 

TWELVE ANNIVERSARY HYMNS (Old Nota- 
tion and Tonic Sol-fa combined). SECOND SET. Set to 
Music by Emity B. Farmer. 1d. each, Complete in Paper 
Covers, 6d. ‘ 


LONDON: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, BERNERS STREET, W. 








TO COMPOSERS. 


MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 
Music Publishers, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W., 


UNDERTAKE THE 


VISING, ENGRAVING, and PUBLISHING 
of AUTHORS’ MUSICAL WORKS, in the very Best Style 
The Finest Paper used, and the Best 
Workmanship i in the Trade. Estimates Free on receipt of MSS. _Com- 
osers’ Works included in List without extra charge. Private Rooms 
Rr Practice and Teaching. Lessons by competent Professors given in 
every 


RE 


and at the Lowest Charge. 


Branch of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. Orders for Music 
received by post (every publisher's) despatched same day. 
ACADEMY HOUSE, 295, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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‘SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, 
Composed by E. BUNNETT, Mus. D., Cantab., 


Organist St. Peter ee Church, Norwich, the Festivals. and Corporation. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Blessed be Thou. Four Voices aes or 
Tonic Sol-fa ... 14d. 

I will magnify Thee. ,, ~) >. 

HARVEST HYMNS. 
Sing to the Lord ae 1d. 
Come, ye thankful ... Id. 
PART SONGS. 

Over hill, over dale. Four Voices rb A ee 

, Now Autumn crowns the year. Four Voices 3. 
The Rhine Maiden. Four Voices... 3d. 

| Beware. Four Voices.. Id, 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. Loxpon anp New York. 


™ |THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 
AN- ORATORIO. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEO. SHINN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 
The Work is suitable for Concert Room or Church. 
Price 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d.; Sol-fa, 1s. 


The Work has been performed in various parts of London, Also at 
Bristol, Brighton, Boston, Chelmsford, Chesterfield, Edinburgh, Glas 
gow, Gloucester, Hastings, Ipswich, Liverpool, Leicester, Manchester, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Wigan, Whitby, and: other places, having been 
repeated in many instances. 


‘*Mr. Shinn is well known as the writer of many popular pieces 
for choral societies, but this is certainly the best thing he has pro- 
duced.”"—NonconFormist Musica JouRNAL. 

“In our judgment no better work of the kind has yet been 
lished. It is Primful of pretty melodies, and the harmonic | e = 
show the skill of a puimstaking and talented musician.”—F ree 
Methodist. 

“May be highly commended as an interesting and valuable addition 
to our shorter oratorios and cantatas, and contains several svlos of much 
beauty; also duets, quartets, and choruses in great variety.” —Sun- 
day * School Chronicle. 

‘The music is appropriate, interesting, melodious, and but of 
moderate difficulty ; the work is one of Mr. Shinn’s best efforts, and 
we all know that Mr. Shinn has written some ming music. 
We heartily recommend th.s oratorio to choral societies. "~ Assex 


County Chronicle. 
“The libretto is well chosen, and forms a good base whereon to 
compose a first-rate work. With regard . to the music, we feel we 


can hardly do it justice. Where all is so good it is difficult to mention 
any special numbers.”— United Service Gazette. 

It is cleveri —— and in an attractive style. The music is 
of a varied an leasing character, so that it is likely to become 
very popular.” aac Evening Mail. 

yr. Shinn is well knowa, and deservedly so, for his musical 
talent. Continuity of design, and freshness of conception are ap- 
parent throughout the work. It contains many effective solos and 
choruses, and the music is not difficult. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the oratorio will become very popular.” "—South London Press. 





HART & CO., 22, Pulumioutun Row, E.C.; or, 
THE SUNDAY SCHUOL UNION, 56, Ovp Batey, E.C. 
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Professional otices. 
R. GEORGE AYLMER (BARITONE, Pupil | 


G. S. M.), for Oratorios, Concerts, etc.—Sherbourne Lodge, 
Doris Street, London, S.E. 


R. TREFELYN DAVID (TENOR). For | 


L Oratorios, ponearte, Miscellaneous, etc.—30, Devonshire 
Street, Islington, 








Oratorios, Ballads, etc. Répertoire: ‘* Messiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” 
Creation,” “St. Paul,” * Stabat Mater,” “ Rose Maiden,” etc. ** Mr. 


Hobson's ‘splendid baritone voice was heard to advantage” (Bootle 


Times). —Address, 140, Walton Road, Liverpool. 





| TORONTO and LOND 


| UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
TORONTO. 


Tue CuurcH or ENGLAND UNIVERSITY OF UppER CANADA. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for the Degree - 


BACHELOR of me will be held simultaneousl 
Women are admissible to t Baan 


| Examinations. 


R. WALTER J. HOBSON (BASS). | For | 


ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate | 


Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 


minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.— Letters c/o ‘ * MUSICAL | 


Journat” Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C, 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER ( (Principal BASS in 
the City Temple Choir), .—5Ss Eskdale Villas rixton, S.W 


})*.* = . KARN, Mus. Bac., Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
oronto ; i Mus. T.C.L. ; gives LESSONS b ost or 
Seeninaiiy in HA RMONY, COUNT RPOINT, FUG OR- 
‘HESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations, Great success with candidates, Latest ree 
in 1889 and 1890: Www Mus. B. London, ; Mus. D. and 
Mus. B T.; . Mus. and L. Mus. 'T.C.L. ; F.C.O. 
and A.C.O. ; Senior ror R A.M. and R.C.M.  Pianoforte and 
Theory; Fell. Tonic Sol-fa College ; Senior Local T.C.L. Pianoforte 
and Theory; Society of Arts, Piano and Honours. MSS. cor- 
rected and revised. Terms very moderate,—7o, Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


M USICAL SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ‘SONGS, 

or ACCOMPANIST. Mr. Grason Hop is booking Dates 
for Concerts, Entertainments, etc.—Apply 1, Eardley Villas, Streatham, 
S.W. 





.RGANIST of many years’ experience in Non- | 


conformist Churches, open to deputize between June and 
October.—B. V., 24, King Edward Road, Hackney, N 


M USIC COPYING of every kind done neatly and 
* quickly, also TRANSPOSING.—Address, X.¥.Z., Rothesaye, 
t. Albans. 








RIZE s FOR WHITSUNTIDE HYMN T rU. NES | able for place of worship or professional. —Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 


Three prizes of £3 each. Manchester Sunday School Union.— 


For conditions send Stamp to Mr. Alex. tata 146, Corporation | 


Street, Manchester. Se 


“OLD CORNISH CAROLS.” 


Second Thousand. Revised, with Composers’ Names. 
Arranged for Choirs, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


By R. H. HEATH, Organist, Harmony Cottage, 
Redruth, Cornwall. 





Price 2s. nett. Reduced Price to Choirs. 


Dedicated to CLEMENT COLMAN, Esq. 


“ABIDE WITH ME.” 


Anthem for SOLO and CHORUS. 


Composed by JOHN P. ATTWATER, 
Organist, Clapham Congregational Church. 
Price 4d. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., Berners STREET, W. 


MECHANICAL ORCAN BLOWING 
By Gas, Water, Steam, Hot Air or Atmo- 
spheric Engines. 

Estimates given for Apparatus fitted complete. 
SgnD FOR PAMPHLET TO 


F.W. DURHAM, 
ENGINEER, 
27, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDONA 


“oO SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG!” 
\ Prize Anthem by MATTHEW KINGSTON. 











This composition won the Prize offered by the Nonconrormist | 


MusicaL JouRNAL for the best Festival Anthem. Dr. E. J. Hopkins 


(theadjudicator) described it as ‘ Excellent.” 


PRICE ‘SIXPENCE. 


Noneonformist Musical Journal Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 


For particulars, apply to Rev. E. K. KENDALL, D.C.L., Registrar 
for England, Southsea, 


SOME TRUST IN CHARIOTS! 
ANTHEM with TENOR or SOPRANO SOLO. 


By R. T. CLARK-MORRISON. 
Easy and Effective. Prive Twopence, 





AOVELEO, EWER, & CO. LONDON. 


carriage free. Will print a tune in a few minutes. Par- 


r USIC- COPYING ‘OUTFIT. —I25. <a 


ticulars, One Stamp. Practical Illustrated Guide to Printing, 
64 pp., Thirteen Stamps.—Jabez Francis, Rochford, Essex. 


ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES. 


FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
Composed by G. H. SWIFT. 
Twelve Books, 1s. aa (10 on ne in each Book); or in 
Two Volumes, price 6s. each. 


This work should be in the hands of every lover of well-writteu Organ 
Music, being without doubt the finest collection of easy, tuneful, and 
effective Voluntaries ever publi Th List of ‘ontents free. 

LONDON : ALPHONSE CARY, 
87, OxForD STREET, W., and 56, LAVENDER Hix, S.W. 


N SALE.—THREE-MANUAL AND PEDAL 
ORGAN, Fourteen Stops; blown by Hydraulic Engine Suit- 











Vue Ongaa- works, Beatioed. 


PRICE THREE HALF-PENCE. 


“HUDDLESTON,” |, ( “KIRKWALI,” 
THE PRIZE TUNE w “Press on, are on! 


TO 
“1 think when | read.” A glorious throng.” 
COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 





Also by the same Composer, 
Dedicated by Special and Gracious Permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


ST. ALBAN’S FESTAL MARCH. . 


‘*Won universal favour . . . well suited for sacred or secular 


festivals.” —The Graphic. 
|  **A bright and stirring composition.”— Western Daily Press. 
‘* A very good march.’ —Nonconformist Musical Fournal. 


PIANO 80L0, OR WITH PEDAL OBLIGATO FOR ORGAN. 
Post Free 


y e 


TOQUE BLEUE GAVOTTE. 


“A bright and sparkling gavotte, with a very graceful trio.” —Amia 
ecord. 
“This is a very pretty and easy gavotte.”—Nonconformist Musical 


Journal. 
PIANO SOLO, 1/6. PIANO AND VIOLIN, 2/0, Post Free, 


TEN SCRIPTURE SENTENCES Set to MUSIC. 
With Accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. 4d. 

The words are selected for their aj iateness, and each setting is 
short ; thus one, or more, may be sung a Choir while the special 
collection or weekly offering is being taken, 
| ‘‘ The music is simple, pein pn: ae Rapala, BS Musical 
cet: muon me for small choirs 


0S. 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7, in particular, are really benwtihal” ”"—Amia 
Record. 
“These sentences are ford: and evince considerable musicianship on 
the part of the writer, We can heartily recommend them to moderately 
| advanced choirs.”— Yorkshire Musician. 





. To BE OBTAINED AT THE OFFICE OF THIS JOURNAL. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST | ge cha caries Gove ae eae 
MUSICAL JOURNAL: | coma’ surety tind sufficient, musical friends te 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW undertake—say a monthly concert. The choir 
‘ ought to be able to do this amongst themselves. 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the | [py most choirs there are generally a few, at least, 
Nonconformist Churches. who can sing a song fairly well, and who, there- 





Epitep By E. MINSHALL, | fore, can also take parts in duets, quartettes, etc. 
Organist and Director af fhe Music at the City Temple, | The full choir can sing choruses, anthems, part- 
onaon 


songs ; thus an interesting and varied programme 
could be made up. A concert such as this, given 
a ee OF YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, periodically, would be highly valued by many 
Price 2 ‘a Post free, 2s. 6d. poor people who have to toil hard for their daily 

Nie oe Pk | bread, and whose earnings do not permit them to 
Bditerial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— spend anything on recreation. It is a work, there- 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. | fore, that should commend itself to the serious 

pettus ee x ae - | consideration of*‘our choirs, for who are so well 
| fitted to undertake it as those who are constantly 


CONTENTS. | practising together, and who feel an interest in 
race | the Christian activities of the Church ? 

Music Pom THE: MAGMER Swe oes waste he HGF Not only would the choirs feel a satisfaction in 
prise ee pred Seornem Camicuss... Caan RCH, gies i carrying _ such ° labour of love, but the — 

STREET, BRIGHTON ... a. 134 | Paration for these concerts would be very beneficial 
Tue NoNnconrorMistT CHOIR Unton—Balance Sheet . i eae | them. To have an end in view is a great in- 
Cuit-cHaT on Hymn Tunes ... “+ ee we -136| CENtiVe to zealous work. To practise anthems or 
“Wax, How, AND WHAT DO WE SING?” awe 138 part-songs with no definite object before them is 
Tue CuHicaGo ORGAN ... iti ‘og we ets ies ove. 129] . . : : 
Pre ns sgt ay tj | NOt very interesting to the choir ; but knowing 
NonconForMist Cuurcu Orncans— Chorlton Road Chapel, | that these pieces are to be given at a concert 

Manchester... + se ae eee ss stg | they would feel the responsibility of having them 
EcHors FROM THE CHURCHES :— well prepared, and, therefore, give constant and 

pasar air “mess sss | earnest attention. The result would be that the 
CORRESPONDENCE... sss se se ves ae -443: |: CHO Would sing much better, and thus the Sunday 
REVIEWS ... ves use see tee tae nee ane 4H |< SEFVIc@S Would reap a benefit from the weekday 
To Commusronpznrs ask ei. oh aR od di inn a work. 
Staccato Notes ..., as See mn Ren ous elds wea y° ae There are a few narrow-minded people, who 
ACCIDENTALS ” wd éée eee ob ibe nd ay 248 


believe that it is no part of our church work to 

| provide recreation in any form. But while people 

: | need a little entertainment to brighten their lives 

Music for the wHasses. | and so long as the devil beth = that which is 

Tue winter is now fast approaching, and already | injurious, it seems to us to be a truly Christian 

the musical arrangements of the numerous societies | Work to supply a counter-attraction that is not 
are being made. Never were there so many | Merely innocent, but refining in its tendency. 

concerts as are given now, and never was music | 

more appreciated. For the rich every kind of | t 

music is provided—from the strictly classical to | _ MR. SPURGEON has gone out of his way to speak 

the light operatic, and from the truly sacred to the | disparagingly of organs. In reviewing Stanley's 

popular comic. The poor, however, are not able | book, he says: 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of attending 
these concerts on the ground of expense. Cannot 














“In bearing his testimony to God and prayer, Stanley 
| has done more good to the world than could have been 


something be done by our Nonconformist Church | Wrought by a thousand down-grade discourses; and we 
even venture to say that God has received more true wor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Choirs to provide elevating and refining musical ship from the utterances we have quoted, than from all the 
entertainment for them? Several churches have | organs that ever pealed forth their wind-made music, be- 
already done good work in this direction. For the | neath the vaulted roofs of cathedrals and temples. The 
past nine years a free concert has been given in the | — of a vienna pte thing than the choicest 
City Temple every Thursday evening from Octo- | Product of mechanical skull, 
ber to May. For many years a Saturday evening | No one pretends that the music of an organ is, 
concert for working people has been given in Dr. | in itself, worship; but as an aid to worship its 
Allon’s schoolroom at Islington. At Dr. Clifford’s | value is inestimable, and almost universally ac- 
Church at Westbourne Park on Monday evening | knowledged. Certain it is that there would be much 
a similar concert is given; and for the past few | more “true worship”—besides being far more 
years the Wesleyan West End Mission has pro- | perfect and, therefore, more acceptable to God— 
vided a concert at Prince’s Hall every Saturday | at the Metropolitan Tabernacle if there was an 
evening during the winter. organ to lead and control the psalmody. To 
This movement ought to be more general. In | a person with an atom of music in his soul, the 
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singing at present is distressing, and positively de- 
tracts from the good the service might otherwise 
do. 


Mr. S. Roperts, the Hon. Sec. of the Oldham 
Nonconformist Choir Union, has kindly sent us 
some particulars of the Choir Union formed in that 
town. We are glad to find it is established upon 
such a sound basis, and that its prospects are so 
bright. The town has been divided into seven 
districts, and at present the total number of choirs 
connected with the Union is forty. Mr. Chas. S. 


[Sept., 1890. 





should they not have it in the right way? If he 
had his way he would have every kind of instrument 
baptized in the name of Christ and consecrated to 
the service of the altar, and thus consult and satisfy 
the spirit of the age. Would he have it all music ? 
Certainly not. He might, however, cut down the 
sermon to five minutes. What a sermon could be 
preached in five minutes if a man’s soul were 
burning and he wanted to preach it! and the 


| sermon would not have any the less effect because 
| of the new surroundings, 


Davies is chairman of the council, and under his | 


able guidance the Union is certain to prosper. 
Amongst the rules we are glad to observe the 
following: ‘The Union shall be affiliated to the 
Nonconformist Choir Union.” We are always ex- 
ceedingly pleased to hear of the formation of these 
local unions ; but we think they ought to be con- 
nected with the central London Union. Such a 
connection ought to be, and probably would be, 





Music in the Scottish Churches. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


A Goop deal has been written regarding the trials of 
organists, but very little has been said of one particular 


| infliction to which the Scottish Church musician is often 


beneficial on both sides. In more than one in- | 


stance the London Union has by advice, and in 


other ways, rendered much help in forming local | 
unions ; but there the connection has ceased, for | 


when once founded, the provincial union quietly 
ignored its parent, and exists independently of it. 


A LARGE portion of the programme of the recent 
Choir Union Festival, is to be given in the City 
Temple, on November 6th, at 7.30 p.m., as one of 
the Thursday evening concerts. Mr. Minshall 


subjected. We refer to the ‘“ Psalmody Committee,” 
a small body of men generally elected by the Kirk 
Session to “watch over the interests” of the Church 
music. One would think that the interests of the music, 
provided a capable man is at the helm, no more require 
“watching over” than the interests of the pulpit. If 
we have psalmody committees, why not have also 
preaching committees? There are certainly quite as 
many incompetent ministers as there are inefficient 


| organists; and if there mast be a thorn in the flesh it 


wants a chorus of not less than 250. Choirs who | 


sang at the Crystal Palace, and who are willing 
to take part, are requested to communicate with 
him at once. Correspondents will please kindly 
state the number of voices for each part that 
will attend. 





CarpinAL NEWMAN was passionately fond of | 


music, and was a prominent figure at the Birming- 
ham Triennial Festival. The late Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Ullathorne, had abso- 
lutely no ear for music at all, hated florid music 
in Church services, and periodically issued edicts 
in favour of plain chant. On one occasion during 
his visitation he reached a church where a new 
organist had recently taken office. The choir 
gave a capital rendering of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
much to Ullathorne’s disgust, and after the service 
the organist, having been presented to the Bishop 
in the Vestry, hoped that his lordship had enjoyed 
the music. “Not at all,” growled the Bishop, 
“very poor stuff indeed.” The organist, taken 
aback, ventured to remark that Cardinal Newman 
had visited the church on the previous Sunday and 
had been highly delighted. ‘ Doubtless,” said 
Bishop Ullathorne, in a tone of the deepest con- 
tempt; “he fiddles.” 





Dr. Parker, preaching at Cavendish Street 
Chapel, Manchester, on the roth ult., said it was 
possible so to employ religious music as to fill every 
church in the country. If men liked music, why 


should be stuck in all round.. It is intolerable that 
educated and trustworthy musicians should be dictated 
to and interfered with by men who have no musical 
knowledge whatever (for this is generally the case), 
and who, as a rule, desire only to show the little brief 
authority with which they have been vested. It is an 
admitted fact that wherever a psalmody committee 
exists, there the interests of the service music are 
continually being made to suffer. We know of one 
psalmody-committee-ruled church—it shall be name- 
less—where there have been two or three changes of 
organists annually for the last three or four years. 
How can the musical work be carried on satisfactorily 
under such conditions? There will doubtless always 
be an organist of some kind to step into a vacancy 


when it occurs ; but we are satisfied that by-and-bye no: 


| musician with any self-respect will accept an appoint- 





ment under a psalmody committee. He will certainly 
not do so if he wants to have peace of mind and joy in 
his labours. 

A work of great value to those interested in Church 
Music in Scotland is at present in the hands of Messrs. 
Blackwood, the noted Edinburgh publishers. The work 
is entitled “ Scottish Church Music : its Composers and 
Sources,” and the author is Mr. James Love, conductor 


of psalmody in the parish church of Falkirk. Mr. Love: 


proposes to give us “an account of the source and 
history of upwards of one thousand psalm and hymn: 
tunes, three hundred chants, doxologies, and Scripture 
sentences (or anthems), together with five hundred 


biographical notices of their composers, containing: 


many dates and facts never before published.” The 
volume has really been a, labour of—— No, we shall 


| mot make the pun. We shall only suggest that in order 


to encourage the author—who has himself to bear the 
risk of publication—readers might enter their names as 
subscribers with Messrs. Blackwood, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh. The work consists of about 300 pages 
and handsomely bound in cloth, as it will be, nobody 
should grudge five shillings for it. 

The example of the English Nonconformist Choir 
Union is bearing good fruit in the sister country across 


| the Border. The Presbytery of Peebles, at a recent 


meeting, have approved of a proposal to form a Church 
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Choir Union within their bounds; have drawn up a set of 
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rules corresponding, for the most part, to those of other | 
organizations of the kind; and have appointed Major | 
Thorburn—well known as the captain of the Scottish | 


Twenty—as President. The object is, of course, “the 


improvement and elevation of the service of praise in | 


the public worship of the Church.” The Union is to 


have an annual festival at Peebles, in which all the | 


choirs in the Presbytery are to take part, and at which 
a sermon is to be preached. The parish church of 
Peebles has, I believe, the distinction of being the only 
parish church of Scotland whose choir is composed 
entirely of male voices. All, or nearly all, the members 
of the Presbytery, too, are connected with the Church 
Service Society, whose laudable efforts to secure the 
use of a liturgy for the Church of Scotland are appre- 
ciated by many. 

Yes, by many; but not by the Rev. Jacob Primmer 
of Dunfermline, who has recently been “ demonstrating ” 
on Sundays in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen against the introduction of a liturgy, as 
indicating “a return to popery.” These Sunday 
demonstrations are looked upon by the people as a 
good holiday entertainment, and the reverend gentle- 


man’s objurgations against the Romanizing tendencies | 


of the Church of Scotland are generally accompanied 
by a running fire of interruptions, ironical cheers, and 
noise. Mr. Primmer sees nothing in the progress of 
our musical work in the churches but the thin end of 
the popish wedge. On the occasion of his visit to 
Dundee he attended the service in St. Paul’s Established 
Church along wtth the Rev. Robert Thomson, of 
Glasgow, his colleague in the anti-liturgy crusade. 
The preacher at St. Paul’s, in the course of his sermon, 
spoke of the change which had taken place in religious 
teaching, and the improvements in the worship-music 
of the sanctuary, when he was interrupted by Mr. 
Thomson, who shouted, “ Ye’re wrong; we're going 
backward.” No notice of the interruption was taken 
by the preacher, but a good many people would have 
rejoiced to see the offender handed over to a police- 
man. Fortunately these obstructionists can no more 
stem the current of progress than they can regulate 
the tides of the ocean. 

In connection with these remarks it may be noted 
that Mr. John Hope, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, 
has vested property and land securities worth £84,459 
in five trustees, of whom he himself is one, to carry 
on his propaganda in behalf of total abstinence and 
against popery. The Rev. Jacob Primmer is a trustee, 
and one of the objects specified in the deed of con- 
veyance is the resistance of all attempts to introduce 
a liturgy into amy of the Presbyterian Churches. All 
the trustees and all the agents employed must be total 
abstainers from tobacco as well as from drink, and in 
full communion with the Church of Scotland. 

The Scotch Psalmody Committee has been at work 
again, and another efficient organist is in consequence 
on the outlook for a fresh appointment. According 
to the Edinburgh Lvening Dispatch, it seems that two 
years ago a few officious members of the choir of 
Morningside U. P. Church, Edinburgh, constituted 
themselves as a choir committee. 
year this committee took it upon themselves to dictate 





In February of this | 


to Mr. Blakeley, the organist, with regard to his duties, | 


and communicated with him in uncourteous terms. 
This led to a meeting of session, at which the self- 
constituted committee and Mr. Blakeley were present. 
The session appointed a small committee of their 
members ‘to make further inquiry, and to meet the 
choir and Mr. Blakeley.” ‘This committee, of which 
the Rev. James;Buchanan was chairman, appear to 
have failed to carry out their instructions. At one or 
more meetings of certain members of the choir and 
the sessions committee, scenes occurred between the 
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chairman and one of his brethren, who protested in 
strong terms against the manner in which he conducted 
the inquiry. 

To the meeting of the choir with the sessions ‘com- 
mittee, out of a total of about one hundred and twenty 
members only sixty (or thereabouts) were invited; the 
remainder, including the organist, appear not to have 
been wanted. Mr. Blakeley met the committee on the 
following Sunday at their request, and remonstrated 
against their unfair proceedings. In a letter dated 
April 14th, he stated his objections to the manner in 
which the inquiry was being conducted. This letter, 
which Mr. Blakeley continues to endorse, seems to 
have brought the matter to a strained position. The 
statements contained in his letter Mr. Blakeley has 
from time to time offered to prove, but he has been 
denied this privilege. Shortly afterwards the sessions 
committee presented their report, and from this point 
sessions meetings became frequent, and so prolonged 
that only those most opposed to the organist held out. 
Their complaint is that Mr. Blakeley in a number of 
his dealings with them has shown a want of respect. 
At a small meeting of session it was unanimously 
agreed to recommend the congregation to support 
them in their opinion that Mr. Blakeley’s engagement 
be terminated. In accordance with intimations from 
the pulpit, a congregational meeting was’ held on 
Wednesday July 23rd, “ for the purpose of considering 
as to the terminating of the engagement of the present 
organist and choirmaster.” Mr: Buchanan, the session- 
clerk, submitted a statement as to the position of 
matters, and thereafter Mr. Blakeley replied. In the 
course of his reply he remarked that he had asked for 
and had been refused, a copy of the statement to be 
submitted by the session-clerk to the present meeting. 
This, he considered was against the laws of the Church, 
and certainly was contrary to all fairness. It is stated 
that any motion in favour of Mr. Blakeley the chairman 
declined to accept, and the recommendation of the 
session was adopted. It is to be hoped he will find a 
more congenial appointment in the city. 

Some of the works shown in the Historic Musical 
Collection at the Edinburgh Exhibition are of no little 
interest to those interested in Scottish Church Music. 
We have, for example, the early editiom of the “Scottish 
Psalter,” printed by Charteris in 1595. The tunes in 
this work do not differ materially from those in other 
editions, but the volume is interesting as showing that 
the Gloria must have been in use at that time in 
Scotland. Andro Hart’s edition of 1611, which gives 
the melodies only of the tunes, is also shown, and 
beside it the 1635 edition from the same press, in which 
a number of the tunes are printed upside down so that 
the book might be used by singers facing one another. 
The entire collection is one of great interest and value, 
which our English musical friends visiting Edinburgh 
this year should on no account miss seeing. 

NoTEs AND News.—A new organ, built by Forster & 
Andrews, to the specification of Dr. Peace, has been 
opened in Bothwell Parish Church, near Glasgow. Dr. 
Peace inaugurated the instrument, playing brilliantly 
as usual. St. Paul’s, Dundee, is to have an organ at 
a cost of £700. Peebles Parish Church organ is to 
be rebuilt. Fraserburgh Free Church has decided for 
instrumental music, but can afford only £100. Stranraer 
Free Church was recently re-opened, when for the 
first time instrumental music and hymns were used! 
Greenock and Glasgow have each at least one blind 
organist. 


[Communications on all points of interest to Scottish 
musicians will be received for this column by the 
writer, Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, addressed to 4, 
Argyle Park Terrace, Edinburgh.] 
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Music at the Countess of hunting: 
bon Church, Morth Street, Brighton. 


A rine August Sunday in Brighton is certainly not 
a day of quiet and rest, for it seems as if the in- 
habitants of twenty Whitechapels had been let 
loose in the town. The language we heard, the 
rough horse-play we saw, and the crowds of coarse 
people we encountered, made us think that the 
residents must be heartily thankful when the sum- 
mer excursions are over. The only places of 
shelter from the invaders are the churches and 
chapels, and there is no risk of being troubled with 
their presence there. 

One of the best known churches in Brighton is 
that belonging to the Countess of Huntingdon 
Connexion, in North Street. The Rev. J. B. Figgis, 
M.A., the esteemed pastor, has been here for many 
years, and his name is a household word in the 
town. Asa thoughtful and earnest man, and an 
excellent preacher, he has a reputation far beyond 
Brighton. Unfortunately, on the occasion of our 
visit, he was away for his holidays, so his place 
was filled by a “supply.” 

The church, which will hold, probably, 800 people 
is rather heavy in appearance. It is closely shut 
in by the adjoining buildings ; consequently, it is 
somewhat dark, for the light has to be obtained 
almost entirely from windows in the roof. At the 
“east end,” in the chancel, there is a large and 
handsome stained-glass window: Beneath this 
window is a reredos comprising five panels, upon 
which something is printed, but which, owing to 
distance and darkness, we were unable to read. 
On the right of the chancel, and boxed up in a 
chamber, is the organ, It is an old two-manual 
instrument, built originally by Flight & Robson, 
and contains twenty-three stops, including couplers. 


Some of the stops are good, others might be better. | 


Mr. Charles T. West (whose modesty prevents us 
giving his likeness) has been the organist for some 
fifteen years or so; and under his skilful touch the 
organ is certainly heard to the best advantage. 
At the ‘‘west end” there is another small stained- 
glass window, The pulpit is placed in the centre 
just outside the chancel, and on either side there is 
a reading-desk from which the Prayers and Lessons 
respectively are read. 

We expected to find a crowded congregation, but 
we were disappointed. The centre seats down- 
stairs were well filled, but the side seats were 
thinly occupied, and the galleries were nearly empty. 
Probably, many of the regular congregation were 
away for holidays ; Mr. Figgis’s absence may also 


have affected the attendance. Possibly also, the | 


morning congregation is a larger one, for very 
frequently at watering-places the morning service 
suffices. With the hope of increasing the congre- 
gation, we, however, venture to make a suggestion, 
though it may be considered rather outside our 
province, What possible object can there be in 
keeping the church in a state of darkness? Is gas 
so dear in Brighton that it is necessary to be ex- 





| 
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three sunlights in the roof, and brackets under the 
galleries ; but only one of the sunlights was lighted, 
and the brackets were kept exceedingly low. The 
consequence was that the dim religious light was 
distressing, and made the congregation—or one of 
them at least—very sleepy and tired. So dark 
was it that we should not have been able to re- 
cognize the preacher had we seen him immediately 
after the service ; and had we not known the last 
hymn by heart we should have been unable to 
sing it. Those attached to the place may not 
object to this want of light; but strangers—espe- 
cially those who are suppdsed not to have much 
interest in religion—would never be attracted to a 
place unless it was bright and cheerful. Mr. Figgis 
and his church officers must excuse this suggestion, 
but it may be useful to them to know how the dis- 
mal appearance affects one unaccustomed to the 
place. 

Precisely at seven o'clock, Mr. West began a 
short, but very melodious and appropriate volun- 
tary, and two ministers arrayed in white surplices 
entered, one taking his place at the reading desk, 
and the other on the north side of the Communion 
Table. As in all the Countess of Huntingdon 
Churches, the Church of England Prayers (slightly 
altered) are read both morning and evening. 
This arrangement gives great scope for a good 
musical service, but the opportunity is not taken 
here. The Lord’s Prayer, the Confession and other 
prayers are “ said,” in ever so many tones, and at 
different speeds. How much more reverential, 
and devotional it would be if these prayers were 
repeated by all in one tone, and at the same rate. 
Even the Psalms were not chanted, but repeated 
by minister and people in alternate verses, with 
the Gloria sung at the end of each psalm. The 
responses might, with great advantage, be sung to 
Tallis’ well-known music, instead of being mumbled 
in an indistinct manner. At the appointed place 
we hoped to hear an anthem, but a hymn was 
substituted. 

The music comprised the chanting of the can- 
ticles and three hymns taken from the ‘Hymnal 
Companion.” We must at once admit that these 
went very well indeed. The choir (which numbers 
about twenty-four, though they were not all 
present on this occasion) sang well. They were 
prompt in their attack, paid attention to proper 
expression, and sang in good time and tune. 
The congregation likewise sang intelligently, and 
for the most part heartily; in fact, Dykes’s by 
no means easy tune to “ Lead, Kindly Light,” was 
an exceedingly creditable performance. Of Mr. 
West’s accompaniment we can speak in unqualified 
praise. He supported the voices admirably, and 
never overpowered them; while his judicious 
colouring added considerably to the general effect. 
During the last hymn a collection was made, and 
befere the last verse (as the collection was not 
finished) a pretty interlude, founded on the tune, 
was played. 

As will be gathered, music was conspicuous by 
its absence. Why the service should be so bare 


ceedingly economical in its use? The building has | we cannot understand. With a good choir, a 
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siacheilibl qualified organist, and a form 
worship offering such grand opportunities, great 
things might be done here. There is no reason 
why this church should not have one of the best 
and most attractive services in Brighton, for the 
necessary elements exist. Good preaching there 


is already, and Mr. West and his choir are fully | 


capable. of any reasonable demand made upon 
them musically. If Mr. Figgis and his deacons 
would only consent to an alteration in this direction, 
and at the same time by additional light make the 
church more cheerful, we believe they would have 
one of the most crowded congregations in the 
town. 


of | 





Two things in the service struck us forcibly. 
First, we were suprised to notice all the congre- 
gation bowing at. the name. of. Jesus in the Creed, 
for we were under the impression that this was 
confined to the Established Church; secondly, Why 
is it necessary for a minister to wear a white 
gown in which to read two Scripture Lessons, and 
then change to a black one to preach in? Surely 
this is a form of ritualism and a question of vest- 
ments which Dissenters usually condemn, One 
further inquiry : Why should the minister march 
back to the Communion Table, instead of remaining 
at the reading desk, while the congregation chant 
the canticle between the Lessons ? 


Che Monconformist Choir Cinion. 
Balance Sheet for Year ending July 31st, 1890. 
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Chit-chat on ibymn Cunes. 
By F, G, EDWARDs. 


THE leaders of the congregational song in Nonconfor- 
mist Churches have often to sing or play hymn tunes, 
It must be confessed that this duty is sometimes 
discharged without much enthusiasm, especially when 
the tune is an old one. The modern hymn tune is 
usually set to and retained for a particular lyric; 
and, apart from its musical interest, has an advantage 
over its older brothers in the important matter of 
sympathetic association of words and music. Many 
of the old tunes may be, and often are, sung to 
any hymn of suitable metre, with the result that an 
old tune frequently loses much of its individuality and 
force; and, on account of its constant repetition and 
long service, is in danger of becoming hackneyed, 
and of passing into the region of hum-drum in the 
singing thereof. This paper is an attempt to throw a 
halo of romance—if the word may be used—around 
some of the old and familiar hymn tunes, by way of 
biographical anecdote about their authors, records of 
their first appearances, adaptation, etc., and in this way 
if possible, to invest them with additional interest. 

The writer frankly admits that there is little origin- 
ality in the following notes. Much of the information 
has been gleaned from little-known books, articles and 
letters in musical papers, and out-of-the-way corners 
of musical literature. No writer on hymn tunes can 
fail to appreciate the invaluable researches of the late 
Mr. John Dobson (of Richmond); Major G. A. Craw- 
ford; and especially the Rev. Henry Parr, Vicar of 
Yoxford, Suffolk, editor of “Church of England 
Psalmody,” who has been working at this subject for 
fifty years. These gentlemen have smoothed the path 
of hymn tune historians. 

The student of hymn-tuneology is soon beset with 
the difficulty of the various names—sometimes three or 
four—a tune may have received. The names Balmoral 
and Wapping suggest two different places and opposite 
surroundings; yet a tune bearing either designation 
might on examination be found to be identical in 
melody, if not in harmony. Musical editors of hymnals 
are not unmixed blessings. Not only do they some- 
times arbitrarily change the name of an old tune, but 
with nearly every new book they alter (‘ revise,” 
they call it) the standard harmonies, apparently for 
the sake of alteration. They seem to have a craze 
for this “tinkering.” Mr, Spencer Curwen (‘‘ Musical 
Association Proceedings,” 1886-7, p. 50) has discovered 
thirteen different harmonic versions of Winchester Old 
in sixteen or seventeen different books! But it is far 
more startling to find in three recent denominational 
hymnals, all edited (or “revised”) by the same musician, 
this identical tune with three different harmonizations ! 
So that the harmony suitable to one denomination 
would appear to be unorthodox, or unbecoming in 
another, When will hymn-book committees put an 
end to these ridiculous absurdities ? 

As to the custom of naming tunes after places, the 
Rev. Henry Parr may well be quoted: “The practice 
of giving names to psalm tunes is of British origin. 
In Germany chorales are always described by the first 
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line of the hymns associated with them, as ‘Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.’ Este’s ‘English Psalter’ of 1592 
contains the first instances of local designations, which 
are only three—Chesshire Tune, Glassenburie Tune, 
and Kentish Tune. Hart in 1615, and Ravenscroft in 
1621, bestowed them more freely, and the custom has 
become very general since.” 

Yet all the old tunes were not so named. Many of 
them are called “proper tunes; ze. they were always 
associated with a particular psalm, hence Old 124¢h, 
etc.; while the additional tunes, introduced as alterna- 
tives to the “ proper” tunes and to give greater variety, 
were not called “ improper,” but were named after 
places, The modern and commendable custom ot the 
fixed-tune system is leading us back to the German 
plan, by which the tune suggests the hymn, and the 
words recall their own appropriate melody. 

In noting the following particulars of tunes no 
attempt has been made to follow alphabetical or 
chronological order. They are jotted down just 
anyhow. ’ 


WaREHAM (L.M.). 


This well-worn tune was composed by William 
Knapp, born—of doubtful parentage—at Wareham, 
Dorset, in 1698 or 1699. Very little seems to be 
known about him. He became organist of one of the 
churches of Wareham, as well as at the neighbouring 
old town of Poole. He is spoken of as “a country 
psalm-singer.” He afterwards settled at Poole, and 
became parish clerk of St. James’s Church there, 
which office he held (according to Dr. Rimbault) “for a 
period of thirty-nine years.” Perhaps he was organist 
as well as parish clerk. He died in 1768, and was 
buried at Poole, ‘somewhere near the old town wall,” 
so his great-great-grandson, of the same name, and 
now residing at: Manchester, informs me. 

Wareham first appears in “A Sett of New Psalm 
Tunes and Anthems, in Four Parts: on various occa- 
sions... by William Knapp,” 1738, 8vo. The 
melody, in Key C, is, like all the very old tunes, in the 
tenor, with soprano and alto parts above. It is set to 
Ps, xxxvi., ‘for y® holy sacrament.” The harmonies 
are not above reproach, as there are two perfect fifths 
between the melody and bass, which may account for 
modern editors not using Knapp’s original harmony, or 
thereby they might be caught napping. This book 
—sold in London at “The Bible and Sun,” in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard—was followed by another entitled ‘New 
Church Melody . . . by William Knapp,” 2nd edition, 
1754; contains a characteristic portrait of the compiler— 
a fine-looking, clean-shaven, well-fed gentlemen, attired 
in the wig of the period. Following an interesting 
preface is a short poem “to Mr. Knapp on his New 
Church Melody,” the last stanza of which may well be 
quoted :— * 


‘* How great your Merit, who employ your Pains 
To form the Choir, to regulate its Strains ! 
And, fhewing Mufick why herfelf was given, 
Recall the Wand’rer to her native Heaven !” 


In this second psalm book (copies of each are in the 
writer's possession) Wareham appears as Blandford, 
but in duple rhythm ! It is set to “ Ps. 139th, New Ver., 
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A 4 Voc.,” and above the tune is the following quaint 
direction :— 

“The above and y* following Tune are Set in the two 
Natural Keys Viz: Are the Natural 7 Key, and C fa ut the 
Natural # Key, and when Sung, to be repeated every Line.’ 

Here is the first line of Blandford, melody only :— 


Z io Pas tees a 
nes ns ca > mnie ——-o 


e 








nec. 











In Blandford the Wareham melody is very slightly 
altered, but the harmonies are quite different, and the 


consecutive fifths have taken their departure. Wareham | 


is a good example of melodic simplicity, as, with only 
one exception, the melody is constructed entirely on 
consecutive notes of the scale, and it is kept within 
the compass of seven notes, Long may this fine old 
tune be retained in our congregational song! 

MILEs’s LANE, 


| of his pupils made their mark, William Russell, organist 


| Wesleyan writer, in his “Methodist Hymn 


af 


of the Foundling, and Benjamin Jacob, of Surrey Chapel 
fame. The late Mr. J. G. Stevenson, the well-known 
Book” 
(p. 399) says that JZ/es's Lane “was composed by 
Shrubsole in the organ gallery of Canterbury Cathedral, 
at the time that he was organist of Spa Fields.” This 


| is not improbable, as Perronet, who died at Canterbury 
| January 4th, 1792, had been a lay preacher there, and 


This §8 one of the few remaining repeat tunes, so | 


popular in their day, which are still alive. 
found a place where one would least expect it—in 
‘(Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


Methodists—to say nothing of the intervening sections 
of the Church Universal—the hymn and its tune are 


not likely to become obsolete yet awhile; and although | 
the tune is not the best specimen of an almost extinct | 


genus, it will probably survive many of the modern 


It has even | 


Having been received | 
into the hymnal of the High Church party, and be- | 
come deep-rooted. in the affections of the Primitive | 


sickly, sentimental tunes which are as plentiful, though | 


not always so palatable, as blackberries in autumn. 


Miles's Lane was composed by William Shrubsole | 


for “ All hail the power of Jesu’s Name !”—the author 
of which, Edward Perronet, made Shrubsole one of his 
executors, and bequeathed him a considerable legacy 
(property at Wandsworth, etc.) “in consideration of his 
respect for me his services to me and that pure and 
disinterested affection he has ever shewn me from our 
first acquaintance even when a proverb of reproach 
cast off by all my relations disinherited unjustly and 
left to sink or swim as afflictions and God's providence 
should appoint.”"—(Z-xtract from Perronet’s will.) The 


musical dictionaries are either in error, or else almost | 


silent about our composer (who must not be confused 
with his contemporary, William Shrubsole, the hymn 
writer) ; and the present writer's repeated attempts to 


obtain further details about him have not been very | 


successful. 


William Shrubsole, youngest son of Thomas Shrub- 


sole, farrier, of Best Lane, Canterbury, was baptized at 
All Saints’ Church, Canterbury, on January 13th, 1760. 
He was a chorister in the cathedral there from Lady 
Day, 1770, to Michaelmas, 1777.* He afterwards settled 
in London, and became a teacher of music. He was 
organist of Spa Fields Chapel (Countess of Hunting- 
don Connexion) from 1784 till his death. He died, 
leaving a widow, at Furnival’s Inn Court, London, on 
January 18th, 1806, “aged 46,” so the burial registers 








of, and his tombstone in, Bunhill Fields record. Two | 


* For these dates I am much indebted to the kindness of | 
Mr. James Love, of Falkirk, who has instigated the necessary | 
research at Canterbury. 





Shrubsole was a native of the city, and formerly a 
chorister in the cathedral. 

The tune made an early, and most probably its /rsé, 
appearance in the Gospel Magazine of November 1779, 
in the following peculiar form :— 
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The first verse only is printed: no name is given of 
tune, author, or composer, nor are there any references 
thereto in the accompanying letterpress. Five months 
later (April 1780), in the same periodical, the hymn, of 
eight stanzas, appeared anonymously and for the /irs¢ 
time in its complete form, but without music; and an 


| editorial note states:—‘ For the music of this hymn, 


see our Magazine for November 1779.” This early 
appearance of Miles’s Lane seems to have. escaped 
the notice of both Mr. Parr and Major Crawford; and 
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it is probable that the tune in the exact form in which | Miles's Lane and the late Henry Smart. It was for- 


it appears in the Gospel Magazine has not been re- 
printed until now. 

Miles's Lane is of very simple construction. Lines 
one and three are alike; and, with the exception of 
easy skips at the beginning of the lines and at the 
refrain, the melody is constructed on consecutive notes 
of the scale. The scale passage to the low C, in line 
two, is supposed to represent the “prostrate fall” of 
the “angels.” Its compass—an octave and a fifth—is 
almost phenomenal for a hymn tune; the editor, or 
editors, of “Hymns Ancient and Modern” evidently 
thought it too great, and therefore made an unwarrant- 
able alteration in the melody, by which the second line 
is made to end on the third, instead of on the keynote, 
of the scale. Many varieties of harmony to the tune 
exist, and this simple melody has been a happy hunt- 
ing-ground of editor-tinkers’ sport. Mr, James Love, 


merly the custom for the organist to play a short inter- 
lude between every verse of the hymn. In Smart's 


| early days there were some grumblers (the race is not 
yet quite extinct) who adversely criticised his manner 


of Falkirk, has pointed- out that the tune appears in | 


some Scotch books under the name. of Scarborough ; 
where it is very much scarred, as the third melody note 
of the second line is made to leap up a seventh (G to 


F above, in Key C), instead of proceeding stepwise to | 


the low C! This monstrosity of “tinkering” called 
forth the following eloquent protest of a pious but 
eccentric Scotch divine—the Rev. Dr. William Ander- 
son: “As they would deprecate being regarded 
barbarians, let those precentors not intermeddle with 
this gorgeous tune who cannot guide a congregation 
in the singing of it, without taking the octave [? seventh ] 
at the end of the second measure, It produces the 
sensation as if one would vomit” (!). The tune is 
admirably adapted to Perronet’s fine hymn; and there 
is an appropriate grandeur in the association which will 
long preserve this noble coronation song in the praise 
service of the churches, 

As to the origin of its name. There is no Miles’s 
Lane in or near Canterbury, where the tune is said to 
have been composed. There is, however, a Miles Lane 
—and only one-—in London (formerly called Miles’s 
Lane) leading from Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, to 
Upper Thames Street. Off this lane is still to be found 
a tiny court—Meeting House Court—where a large and 
ancient Dissenters’ Meeting House, quite celebrated in 
its day, formerly stood. Miles’s Lane Meeting House 
was swept away about 1831, in order that Arthur Street 
West might occupy its site. It is probable that Shrub- 
sole was organist or precentor there before he went to 
Spa Fields, or that he worshipped in this old chapel. 
The minister of Miles’s Lane at the time that. Shrubsole 
came to London—Dr, Stephen Addington (died 1796) 
—was evidently a “musical parson.” He: issued a 


“Collection of Psalm Tunes,” as well as an anthem 
| 


book. It is very interesting to find AMiles’s Lane in the 
“Supplement” to’ the sixth edition of Addington’s 
book (dated 1786). In T. Williams’s’ “ Psalmodia 
Evangelica” (1789), the tune is named Harborough, 
after the town where Addington was minister before 
he came to Miles’s Lane. Therefore, “ putting this 


and that together,” it is most probable that the now 
forgotten old Meeting House—said to have been built 
soon after the Restoration of Charles IT.~~is perpetuated 
in the famous tune which bears its name. 

An interesting incident is told in connection with 


of playing the organ in the service. Smart said nothing, 
but waited his opportunity. It came when M/les’s Lane 
was to be sung. He started it in the original key, C. 
All went well at the first verse, and a ‘‘hearty sing” 
was in prospect. In the interlude between verses one 
and two Smart modulated, almost imperceptibly, into 
D flat, a semitone higher. Between verses two and 
three he modulated into D, when it was found that the 
high notes on ‘Crown Him” did not come quite so 
easily. Between verses three and four a semitone 
higher still, until the high notes of these and the 
remaining verses must have made the acquaintance of 
the ‘Lost Chord.” Needless to say that the young 
organist effectually silenced his critics by this clever 
display of skill. 
(Zo be continued.) 





“*TUbp, bow, and Tihbat do we sing?” 


By Rev. A. F. JOSCELYNE. 


| THERE is hardly a more significant and important 
| development of Christian worship in the present day 


than the Service of Song. The difference between the 
hymns and tunes to which we were accustomed a 
generation ago, and those with which we are familiar 
now, is marked by such an amount of thought, intelli- 
gence, and culture that it is far more possible now 


| than it was then to “sing praises with understanding,” 





| up with the voice. 


or, as the margin renders it, in a skilful psalm. In 
this improvement we are reverting to the practice and 
teaching of holy men of old. The Psalmist refers to 
playing on instruments as well as to singing. It is as 
religious an act to. play the organ as to sing, and both 
are as important a part of public worship as prayer, 
the reading of the Scriptures, or preaching. ‘A badly 
sung hymn,” said Dr. Allon, some years ago, “ is worse 
than a bad sermon, because the one is addressed to 
God, the other.only to man.” A hymn is badly sung, 
not merely when there is.a want of artistic correctness, 
of appropriate phrasing and modulation, but when 
there is a want of thought, when the heart is not lifted 
The most correct, even artistic, 
singing may be a heartless formality, while the sten- 
torian tones of an earnest congregation may be the 
truest worship. There is often more real worship in 
the humblest village choir than in the most perfect 
cathedral music. What we sing, and how we sing, 
ought to be as much the subject of thought and prayer 
as the form of prayer we use, the reading of the 
Scriptures, or the sermon. The selection of an 
organist, a choirmaster, or a choir should be as 
prayerfully considered as the election of church officers 
or minister, and they are worthy of all honour for the 
service they render. Congregations are ready enough 
to criticize the services of organist and choir, ‘but has 
any congregation yet realized its responsibility, and 
consecrated its best powers to this portion of public 
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worship ? We do not meet together to listen to a 
musical performance by the choir, but for Divine 
worship in which all should take their part. 

In order that we may sing with understanding, we 
must understand whal we sing. We must think, there- 
fore, about what we sing—not merely about the tune, 
but the words. The secret of all true expression lies 
here. To sing Af or f# is not necessarily to sing with 
expression. The expression marks which abound in 
our modern hymn-books are .a guide to thought; they 
must not supersede thought, but only awaken it, or 
singing will be mechanical instead of heartfelt. 

Why do we sing ? Is it to show our skill or power, 
or as an agreeable relief and change in the service, 
or as an act of worship—the expression of devout 
feeling, whether thanksgiving, penitence, adoration, or 
meditation ? 

To whom do we sing? “¥or God is the King of all 
the earth.” . That is the Psalmist’s reason. why we 
should sing with understanding. In #roportion to our 
respect and reverence for others witkebe the thought 
and care with which we approach and address them. 
We speak to those of our own age and position 
differently from those who are older, superior, or in a 
position of authority. An earthly sovereign demands, 
and has a right to demand, due observance of respect 


| 
comparatively small number, if not to those of inferior 


quality. Such a selection is also impossible of attain- 
ment. The same feelings are not shared by all ot by 
any of us at the same time; experience varies, and 
one can sing with a full heart what another cannot 
sing with understanding. One is sorrowing, another 


| rejoicing; one is burdened and heavy-laden, another 


| sentiment of the hymn?” 


is full of joy and peace in believing. But a hymn will 
awaken thought and often lead to the realization of 
an experience not before known; it will tend to pro- 
mote brotherly sympathy and grateful confidence. A 
hymn, especially if well sung, may lead a sinner to 
the Saviour, as well as stimulate and strengthen faith 
and hope. It may be more effectual than a sermon; 
the musical rhythm and cadence finding entrance into 
a heart that is closed against the most forcible and 
earnest presentation of the truth. In any case, a well 
sung hymn is a good preparation for the sermon. 

The question may, perhaps, arise in the mind of 
some, “ Ought I to sing when I cannot enter into the 
Sometimes, perhaps, it may 
be right to keep silence, but this should not be a 
frequent occurrence, and should suggest the further 


| question, ‘‘ Why cannot I sing this with understanding ? 


and ceremony. Access to God, the King of all the | 


earth, our Father, is not hindered or hampered by 


special forms and ceremonies; everywhere we can | 


lift up our heart to Him, pour out our heart to Him | 


in our own words: but the reverence which is due to 
Him should prompt thought and care when we meet 
together to worship Him. Our words should be the 
utterance of our thoughts and feelings; the lifting up 
of our voice should be the outcome of the heart. For 


He is the Father of our spirits; He knows our thoughts | 


and feelings, and He regards our heart rather than our 
voice. 

What we sing is not less important. ‘Happily, now- 
adays, we sing less about ourselves, less about 
“reading our title clear to mansions in the skies,” or 
about “sitting and singing ourselves away to ever- 
lasting bliss,” and more about the majesty and 
perfection of God, our almighty Creator and loving 
Father ; about the love and holiness of Jesus Christ, 
our gracious Saviour, Master, and Friend; about the 
wisdom and power of the Holy Spirit, our Guide, 
Comforter, and Sanctifier. The great majority of the 
hymns which we sing are prayers—the: utterance of 
adoration, thanksgiving, - confession, or supplication. 
Hymns of meditation and exhortation should not be 
excluded. It would be a sorry hymn-book which 
omitted that stirring mutual exhortation, “Rejoice, 
believer, in the Lord!” Hymns of meditation, how- 
ever, should be used sparingly in public worship, as 
they are more suited for private devotion. 

The selection of hymns for public worship is of great 
importance, Devotional, or rather worshipful, hymns, 
such as the majority of worshippers can be expected 
to join in, should be principally chosen. Variety in 
the hymns, as well as in the thoughts and feelings 
expressed, should also bé aimed at. To confine the 


hymns to those suitable for believers, or to general 
hymns applicable to all, is to limit the selection to a 





} 





Ought I not to be able to sing it? Is it because my 
heart is not right with God? Or, am I hypercritical, 
and wanting in sympathy, charity, or brotherliness ?” 
A little more thought and prayer would remove many 
difficulties, promote mutual sympathy and united wor- 
ship, make our Service of Song what it ought to be— 
the lifting up of our heart with our voice unto“God. 





Che Chicago Organ. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Ir there is one thing which impresses an Englishman 
travelling in the United States more than another, it 
is the fact that every small town he strikes, congra- 
tulates itself, and boasts the possession of the greatest 
something ‘‘in the world !”—biggest pie-factory “in the 
world!” finest organ-works “in the world!” or largest 
creamery “in the world! ”—it must be the leviathan 
something ‘in the world.” This ambition for things 
“big” is a weakness of Cousin Jonathan. You must 
bear with it, and pass on to the next show. Chicago 
claims the most perfect organ, if not the largest, “in 
the world!” 

This instrument, which cost £10,000, adorns the 
Auditorium, a large and handsome building capable 
of seating 4,000 for concert purposes, or for conven- 
tions, etc. (for which the stage will be utilized) 8,000, 

This magnificent concert hall.and opera house was 
opened last December by Madame Patti singing “Home, 
Sweet Home.” This had to do duty in place of a 
national anthem, as -it does, indeed,.to close a pro- 
gramme in many places of entertainment. It is claimed 
as American because the writer of the words was.a 
native of this country, notwithstanding the fact that 
Sir Henry Bishop set the music. It is the nearest they 
can get to a national hymn here without using ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,” calling it ‘“ America,” and thinking 
of it as “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” ‘ Yankee Doodle ” 
only applies to New Englanders; ‘and as for ‘‘The 
Star-spangled Banner,” nineteen out of twenty 
Americans would -fail to hum half the tune; fewer 
would perform the same task with “ Hail, Columbia!” 
A little incident which occurred a short time since vat 
a concert at the White House will illustrate. . The 
artistes were English, and had concluded their concert 
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by playing “Hail, Columbia!” and ‘God Save the 
Queen,” when the wife of a cabinet minister was heard 
to ask another, ‘‘What was that tune they played 
before ‘God Save the Queen’ ?” 

The organ is the work of Mr. Frank Roosevelt, from 


specifications drawn up by Mr. Clarence Eddy (since | 


appointed organist), and contains 109 speaking stops, 
controlled by four manuals and pedals. Roosevelt 
is the Willis of America. The celebrated Gordon 
City Cathedral organ is also the work of this firm, 
and would be larger, were it complete, than the 
Chicago instrument. Organ-building 
Roosevelt has always been pursued from an art stand- 
point, and their work is unquestionably deserving of 
the title ‘‘ artistic.” Many novel features of remarkable 
interest and usefulness are to be found in the scheme. 
The conditions of an unusual site for an organ and 
its keyboard, rendered the employment of either elec- 
tric or tubular pneumatic action indispensable. 

The situation of the main body of the organ is in 
a chamber designed, for the purpose, 25 ft. 3 in. wide, 
44 ft. deep, and 35 fe high, to the left of the platform, 
or stage, and in front of the proscenium arch, <A con- 
sole containing the manuals and pedals is placed 
in the orchestra on the side nearest the organ, 17 ft. 
below the floor of the organ chamber, and located in 
such a manner that the player can see the conductor 
in choral performances. 

It is gratifying to find that the pitch is French 
normal diapason. There are seven different depart- 
ments in the organ, viz. Great, Swell, Choir, Solo, 
Echo, Pedal, and Stage organs, all controlled from the 
console by means of electric action. This keybox 
extends downward into the basement beneath, and in 
this extension the great labyrinth of combination action, 
and electric contacts is contained. By a patent adjust- 
able combination action, any combination of manual or 
pedal stops, together with their corresponding coupler, 
may be set at any moment, by drawing the desired 
combination, and then pulling out (about a quarter of 
an inch) the piston upon which it is desired to have 
the combination set. Whenever this piston is pushed 
in, it will always draw the exact combination selected 
when the piston was pulled out. In this way as many 
combinations for each manual and the pedal, with 
their couplers, may be set as there are pistons. This 
mechanism moves the knobs themselves, and releases 
itself at the close of action. The knob can be operated 
by hand in conjunction with the combination action, 
which is not the case with that form which fails to 
move the knobs. There are five adjustable com- 
bination pedals, which act on the pedal stops and 
couplers in a similar manner. A Full Organ pedal 
brings on instantly every speaking stop of the organ, 
without moving the registers, and, upon being released 
the condition remains precisely as it was before using 
the pedal. By the use of a pedal ventil, which silences 
any adjustable selection of pedal stops, the player 
never need be caught with a loud pedal organ on, 
when he requires instantly a soft stop. 

The ‘Solo off and Echo on” pedal is a clever con- 
trivance, by means of which the fourth manual acts 
in the double capacity of keyboard for Solo and Echo 
organs. By locking this pedal down the electric 
current is cut off from the Solo organ, and a simul- 
taneous connection made with the Echo organ; in like 
manner the order is reversed by releasing the pedal. 
The duality of this keyboard obviates the necessity of 
having a fifth manual. There are an unusual number 


of swell boxes in this instrument; each organ, except- 
ing the pedal, having its swell box enclosed, all but 
seven foundation stops in the Great, of 16, 8, and 4 ft. 
pitch. 

These boxes are controlled by three balanced pedals, 
centrally situated in such a manner that they can be 
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operated with either foot, or simultaneously with both 
feet. This renders possible the surprising effect of 
closing one box while opening the other gradually, 
known in England as a cross swell, and which has 
been likened to the impression produced on the eye 
by dissolving views. The wind chests are tubular 
pneumatic, a principle very largely used by English 
organ builders, affording a separate palate for each 
independent pipe. The advantages of this system are 
well known, rendering the touch light and agreeable, 
and making the partial drawing of a stop impossible. 

The bellows—of which there are two large, for 
manuals and pedals, and a small one for the high 
pressure Solo organ, and pneumatic work—are driven 
by electric motors. . 

The Echo organ, in its swell box, is placed in the 
attic, over the hall, more than Ioo ft. away from the 
player. 

Another novelty is the Stage organ (played from 
Solo manual), which, standing on the stage or plat- 
form, can be moved from place to place as required, 
but played from the orchestra by means of electric 
action. Still one more striking feature (no pun is 
meant here) is the Cathedral Chimes, two octaves, 
tenor F upwards, suspended in an elevated position 
above the stage. The effect is expected to be very 
realistic in opera containing church scenes like “ Faust,” 
“Lohengrin,” and ‘Le Prophéte.” A set of carillons, 
forty-four steel bars, furnishes an item of special 
interest. 

The stops are systematically grouped, beginning 
always with those of the lowest pitch, and so that the 
reeds come nearest the keys, thereby being most 
accessible to the player. The couplers are all placed 
over the fourth manual. The pedal movements are 
located in accordance with the same system, but the 
combination pistons are situated over, not under, as 
is usually the case, the manual they are intended to 
effect. 

It is only possible here to give a summary of the 
contents, which is as follows :— 


Stops Pipes. 

Great Organ . ; ; nO : . 4,611 

Swell ,, ©. , ; ae Yaa ; . Seas 

Choir ,,  (Carillons) ig. neers : . 1,200 

*Solo. ,, (Chimes) . ae er , : 854 
EGRD: xin) . ‘ fe eRits : . 842 
*Stage , . are Mpa MK ing : . 244 
PeGal. = : ; eye 0 ie : . 630 


Total speaking stops . 109 Total . 7,124 
Couplers. j c . Io Total Bells 69 
Mechanical Accessories 13 ——- 
Adjustable Combination Total Pipes 





Pistons . . : - 25 and Bells 7,193 
(Seven over Great; eight over 
Swell ; five over Choir ; five over 
Solo; five eo affecting Pedal 
Stops and Couplers.) 
Pedal Movements . ‘ seat 
Total . ‘ ; . Age 
ITINERANT. 





Dbituaries. 


Mr. SAMUEL COCKCROFT. 


Mr. Samuel Cockcroft was born in Halifax in 1853, 
being at the time of his death only thirty-seven years 
of age. He was associated with Pellon Lane Baptist 
Chapel, Halifax, and Sunday School nearly all his life, 





* Played from the same Manual. 
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having passed through every class in the school. 
When quite a youth, he joined the singing class in 
connection with the place, which at that time was 
conducted with great ability by Mr. John Whitewood, 
now of Harrogate. It was the influence of Mr. 
Whitewood’s ardent, yet kindly, spirit coupled with 


particularly in worship music. 
of “Harmony.” In 1877 he was appointed organist, 
and in this capacity his services were highly appreciated. 
Handel and Mendelssohn were his favourite composers. 
His tastes were always for what he himself termed 
‘good solid music.” He loved light cheerful melodies 
for the home and Sunday school, but disapproved of 
them for chapel service. Mr. Cockcroft always made 
it a matter of duty to study each hymn before playing 
it, and he selected his tunes with great judgment. The 


result was that his accompaniments were always hearty, | 
He loved the work, and | 


intelligent, and sympathetic. 
it was a great grief to him when compelled to resign it 
on account of failing health, He rendered his services 
cheerfully and without remuneration; but on _ his 
retirement the friends of the congregation presented 
him with a purse of gold and some valuable books. 


His fellow members in the choir also gave him a marble | 
timepiece as a mark of their affection and esteem. He | 
was always a great admirer of Nature, and latterly he | 


devoted much attention to botany. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the botanical section of the 
Halifax Scientific Society. 

Mr, HENRY SAWYER. 


Mr. Henry Sawyer, a gentleman well known and much 


esteemed by the musical Nonconformists of Wellin- | 
aged | 


borough and the district, died on the 15th ult., 
45 years. Early this year he suffered severely from 
influenza, and since then has not been really well. In 
July he felt worse, and was ordered to take complete 
rest from business. The symptoms, however, became 
more alarming, and in spite of all that medical skill 
could do, he succumbed to enlargement of the heart. 
As secretary of the choir of the Congregational Church, 
Mr. Sawyer has taken great interest in improving the 
musical portion of the services. He was energetic, 
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the “ Lord’s Prayer” was sung by the choir, 
and at the grave the first three verses of “Sun of my 
soul” were feelingly rendered. Several beautiful 
wreaths were sent. Permanent wreaths have been sent 
by the choir and the Victoria Road scholars, and the 


| choir and Sunday schools have united in arranging for 
a musical genius of no mean order, which first led | 
Mr. Cockcroft to take great interest in music, and more | 
He made a special study | 


a suitable stone. 
o 


Monconformist Church Drgans. 
CHORLTON ROAD CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 


Great Organ. 


- Double Diapason . ar : 
Open Diapason (No. 1 ie 2 ae : . one 
. Open Diapason (No. 2) . ; : : Pegi 
Gamba . : : oe 
Stopped Diapason a and Clarabella . 

. Principal. : ; 

. Harmonic Flute 

. Twelfth . 

. Fifteenth ‘ : 
. Mixture . ; ; , . (3 ranks) 
. Trumpet. ‘ ° , > ‘ . oe 
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| 12. Lieblich Bourdon 


Swell Organ. 


. Open Diapason 

. Salicional 

. Voix céleste 

. Hohl Fléte 

. Principal 

. Suabe Flute 

. Harmonic Piccolo 

. Mixture . 

. Contra Fagotto 

. Oboe 

23. Cornopean 

24. Clarion : 

25. Tremulant to light pressure 
. Tremulant to heavy pressure . 
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methodical, and intensely earnest in his work; he has | 


done much for the church in this direction. Some 


years ago Mr. Sawyer instituted an annual choral | 


festival of the local Nonconformist choirs. So admir- 
ably did he carry out all the arrangements, and so 
much enthusiasm did he throw into the movement, 


that it grew year by year till last year there was a | 


choir of about seven hundred. During his last illness 
the details for the festival to take place this month 
were constantly on his mind. In connection with 
this institution Mr. Sawyer has done a great service, 
and his efforts will bear fruit for many years. In the 
Sunday School and in other departments of church 
work Mr. Sawyer has always taken an active interest. 
His loss will be severely felt, and it will be very diffi- 


cult to find anyone to undertake the work he has so | 
Though church work chiefly | 


efficiently carried on. 
occupied his leisure time, he was connected with several 
societies in the town, being director of a building 
society, and secretary of the chrysanthemum society. 
Amidst many signs of regret the funeral took place 
on the 19th ult, The usual signs of respect were 
shown by the tradesmen along the route. The mourners 
were followed by nearly one hundred persons, including 


the Congregational choir, teachers from all the schools, | 


members of the Wellingborough Investment and 


Ballot Building Society, and the Chrysanthemum | 


Society, and a number of members of the Congregational 
body. On reaching the chapel the Rev. W. Fry 








Choir Organ. 


. Open Diapason 
28. Dulciana . 

29. Lieblich Gedact 
. Viola di Gamba 
. Principal. 

. Clear Flute 

. Piccolo 

. Clarionet 

. Vox Humana . 

. Tremulant 
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Pedal Organ. 


. Open Diapason. ° ‘ ‘ : : 
. Violone . F P ‘ , , . e 
. Bourdon . 4 , ? > , A P 
. Principal . ‘ : : : , os Sea 
. Flute Bass. ‘ . d » ; ‘8 
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Couplers. 


42. Swell to Super-octave. | 45. Choir to Pedals. 
| 43. Swell to Great, 46. Swell to Pedals. 
| 44. Swell to Choir, 47. Great to Pedals. 


Five composition pedals to Swell, and four to Great 
and Pedal. 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 

KENTISH Town.—Thursday, July 24th, being the 
occasion of the Fourth Annual Flower Show, held in 
the Congregational Schools’ Hall, in connection with 
the Band of Hope, Sunday and Day Schools, the 
choir of the Church, under the able direction of their 
organist and choir-master, Mr. A. J. Hawkins, gave a 
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| 


performance, prepared at very short notice, of Root's | 


cantata, ‘Under the Palms.” The soprano solo parts | 
were very efficiently sustained by Miss Florence 
Watts, her powerful voice telling out well in the 


soprano obligato No. 44, and a similar effect in the | 


last chorus. Mrs. Hawkins (contralto) decidedly 
“scored” on the distinct pronunciation of her words, 
as well as by the sonorousness of her voice. The | 
tenor and bass solos were effectively rendered by 
Messrs. John Truss and G. J. Bensted. The chorus | 
sang well. No. 6 was particularly vigorous ; but they | 
wanted in attack at times, especially in No. 45, 
“Rejoice, Rejoice,” and No. 46, ‘From bondage 
awake,”—in the latter the conductor had to exercise | 
considerable skill, and not a little patience, to avoid 
the fault being observable to the audience. On the | 
whole, however, notwithstanding the hurried prepara- | 
tion, it was a good performance. The accompaniments 
were played by Mr. E. R. Mattocks, on a splendid 
grand piano, kindly lent for the occasion by Messrs. | 
Brinsmead & Sons. The large audience evinced their | 
appreciation by very hearty applause at the conclu- 
sion of the final chorus. An orchestral band played 
selections during the evening. The questionable taste | 
of sandwiching a selection of dance music between | 
the two parts of the sacred cantata, for which certainly 
neither the conductor nor choir were responsible, was | 
apparently an accident; it nevertheless marred the 
effectiveness of the rendering, by completely destroying 
the continuity of the idea contained in the work. 

PADDINGTON.—Mr. Green, the organist of Praed 
Street Chapel, has been presented with a silver tea 
service. 

REGENTS PARK.—A much needed choir gallery is | 
now being erected in Regent's Park Chapel. This | 
will greatly assist the choir to really lead the service 
of praise. The Sacred Harmonic Society meet for 
practice this month. 

SPITALFIELDS.—Mr, John Guest, who has for a con- 
siderable length of time been organist and choirmaster 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, has been presented with a 
purse of gold, and an illuminated address in acknow- 
ledgment of his services. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—On July 27th re-opening services 
were held at Wood Street Chapel. The chapel has | 
been closed for some time owing to alterations—new | 
pews, pulpit, lobbies, etc., which have just been | 
completed. The organ, which is one of Messrs. P. | 
Conacher & Sons’, formerly stood behind the pulpit, | 
but has been removed, and erected in a chamber on | 
the right side ef the chapel. . Services were held .on 
Sunday the 27th, and the Monday following,—Mr. 
Arthur Bayliss giving a short recital on the latter 
evening, the following forming his programme :— 
Scherzo in A minor (Best), Allegretto in A (Fumagalli), 
Melody in G (Trickett), Offertoire in F., Modern | 
Organist (Wely). The anthems were: Sunday, | 
Barnby’s “Lord, how manifold;” Monday, Woodward's | 
‘Radiant morn.” 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BERWICK.—A new organ is to be put in Wallace 
Green Presbyterian Church. i 


BESSES’ (NEAR MANCHESTER).—On Sunday, July 
27th, the annual flower service was held in the Con- 
gregational Church. At half-past two the scholars 
proceeded from the school to the church in procession, 
making their floral offerings as they passed the Com- 
munion, a voluntary being played on the organ mean- 
while. <A brief preliminary service followed, consisting 
of hymns and a short address by the pastor. The 
evening service was well attended, and special hymns, 
etc., appropriate to the occasion were heartily sung: 
one being by the late Mr. Hoole, of Prestwich, who 
attended this place of worship. The introit was 
“Praised be the Lord daily” (William Smallwood) ; 
the anthem being ‘And God said, Let the earth” 
(Simper). A collection was made in aid of the church 
funds, during which appropriate sentences were sung, 
to music by T, Mee Pattison. The sermon was 


| preached by the Rev. Stephen Hartley. After the 


service, the flowers were distributed amongst the sick, 
and various institutions in the locality. The church 
is again indebted to Mr. Robert Ieake, M.P., for a 
supply of beautiful plants, which considerably en- 
hanced the general effect. The musical arrangements 
were under the direction of Mr. Leaver, the -organist 
and choirmaster. 


BIRKENHEAD.—A new organ has been placed in 
Prenton Road Congregational Church, and was opened 
on the 8th ult., when the Rev. R. G. Soper, B.A. 
preached. Mr. J. R. G. Hedge played several solos 
and Madame F. M. Fulton sang “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” and “The King of Love.” Mr. 
G. S. Oldham sang “ The Good Shepherd.” Mr. R. F. 
Soper is the organist 9f the church. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—A service of song was held in the 


Primitive Methodist Church, on Sunday afternoon, July 
20th, when the Nonconformist Choir Union} assisted 


| in the following programme :—Hymn,“ The Son of God 
| goes forth to war ” (Sullivan); anthem, ‘ The Glory of 


the Lard” (Goss); solo, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” Mr. Mannell ; 
chorus, “ Then round about” (Handel); solo, “He 
shall feed His flock,” Mrs. Bull; anthem, “The Lord 


| is my Shepherd ” (Macfarren); quartette, “Cast thy 


burden on the Lord;” solo, ‘‘O rest in the Lord!” 
Mrs. Bull; anthem, “ O Lord our Governor!” (Gadsby) ; 
solo, ‘Arm, arm, ye brave,” Mr. Mannell; chorus, 
“ We never will bow down ” (Handel). Conductor, Mr. 
Hillier. 

BROUGHTY FERRY.—A new organ in the West Free 
Church was recently opened by Dr. Peace. The 
instrument contains twenty-three stops, and is blown 
by one of Messrs. Melvin’s patent hydraulic engines. 


East DEREHAM.—Miss Clara Cooper, who has been 
for some years connected with the choir of the Baptist 
Chapel, has been presented with a silver breakfast 
cruet on the occasion of her marriage. 


ELLAND.—Mr. Thornton Brearley, who has been 
choirmaster of the Primitive Methodist Chapel for 
twenty-four years, has been presented with a handsome 
marble timepiece, and a silver teapot in recognition 
of his services. 


GILLINGHAM (Dorset). A new organ, built by W. 
Hallett, of Kington Magna, in the Baptist Chapel, was 


| opened by Mr. E, Minshall, on Thursday, July 24th. 


A dedicatory service was held in the afternoon, when 
the Rev. W. Roberts, of Salisbury, preached. In the 


evening there was an organ recital and sacred concert. 
The choir, under the direction of Mr. James Ridout, 
gave an excellent rendering of Westbury’s Ze Deum. 
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Miss Gertrude Eyre and Mr. Sydney Chapman, both 
of Bristol, greatly delighted the crowded audience by 
their refined singing. Mr. W. H. Bennett, who 
possesses a well-trained tenor voice, sang with great 
taste “In Native Worth.” He and Mr. Ridout sang 
the duet, ‘‘ For so hath the Lord,” in excellent style. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—A fine three-manual organ has 
recently been placed in Zion Chapel, Lindley. The 
bellows are blown by one of Messrs. Melvin’s patent 
hydraulic engines. 


LeEeps.—On the 27th July, the anniversary services 
on behalf of the choir of Salem Chapel, Hunslet Lane, 
were held in this place of worship. The first part of 
the service was devoted to Weber’s ‘ Harvest” can- 
tata. The principals were: Miss Alderson, soprano 
(the leader of the chapel choir), Mr. Charles Suthers, 
tenor, and Mr. A. Atkinson, bass. The solos and 
recitatives entrusted to them were rendered very 
creditably. The second part consisted of Schubert’s 
“Song of Miriam,” the solo of which was taken by 
Miss Alderson, whose cultivated soprano voice gave 
due expression, and with grand effect. Mrs. Caren 
rendered good service by singing ‘“ Egypt’s King,” in 
the latter part of the work. The chorus, numbering 
sixty voices, gave much satisfaction by the precision 
and vigour which they threw into their work. The 
opening hymn was sung to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
arrangement of the tune S# Annu. Mr. Hardingham, 
who presided at the organ, contributed much success 
by his usual ability and skill. Mr. Toothill conducted. 
The collection was on behalf of the choir fund. 


Loor.—A new organ has been placed in the 


Wesleyan Chapel, at a cost of about £163. 


OLDHAM.—The experience gained by our local choirs 
in connection with the late Festival at the Crystal 
Palace has, we trust, not only led to an increased 
interest in the work of the Choir Union, but also to a 
greater determination on their part to put forth renewed 
energy in the discharge of duties which take a foremost 
place in the praise-song of the churches which they serve. 
Fully realizing this ambition, the members of the Union 
Street Congregational Church, led by Mr. Barker, their 
ever diligent and popular organist, gave a most successful 


performance of part of the Festival music in the church | 


on the afternoon of Sunday, July 27th. The edifice 
was well filled by an attentive and deeply interested 
congregation, who listened with quiet and reverent 
attention to the excellent selection of music provided. 
The service was opened by the singing of the well- 
known hymn, “ Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven!” 
ta Dr. Gauntlett’s stirring tune, 77iumph ; both choir 
and congregation joining heartily in the praise. Goss’s 
fine anthem, “ The glory of the Lord,” followed; and 
the choir, under the well-judged beat of the conductor, 
showed, both in the precision of time, and the excellent 
quality of tone produced, that the somewhat severe 
training in preparation for the great meeting held in 
June last had produced good fruit. The attack of the 
opening chorus was bold and firm—qualities which 
were apparent throughout the whole performance ; and 
the semi-chorus—taken by the principals of the Union 
Street Church Choir—showed signs of careful and 
intelligent appreciation of the effects obtainable in the 
fine passage entrusted to their care. Mr. Chadderton, 
the leading tenor of the church, next sang Barri’s 
beautiful song, ‘The Good Shepherd,” with excellent 
effect. This was followed by Macfarren’s well-known 
anthem, written to the words of Psalm xxiii.; and, as 
at the Palace Festival, the voices were left without the 
support of the organ. A little fault might here be found 
with the disregard of marks of expression, shown by a 
few of the vocalists, who seemed to ignore this most 
important factor in the rendering of this simple but 











beautiful anthem. Miss Ravell sang Handel's “ Father 
of Heaven” with taste, and with due regard to purity 
of tone and clearnesss of enunciation which many of 
our vocalists would do well to imitate. Space forbids 
a lengthy criticism of the music entrusted to Miss 
Chadderton and Mr. Whitehead; yet in fairness to 
them, it must be said that they added much to the 
pleasure of the audience, and to the success of the 
undertaking. Dr. Stainer's fine anthem, “O clap your ~ 
hands!” with its grand fugal termination ; and Gadsby’s 
somewhat commonplace ‘O Lord, our Governour!” gave 
abundant scope for the energies of the choir, the former 
being the gem of the whole service. Handel's “ We 
never will bow down,” went steadily and well, reflecting 
great credit upon all concerned. Mr. H. Chadwick 
presided at the organ, and accompanied the whole 
of the choral music with admirable effect, besides 
giving three fine voluntaries. Not the least pleasing 
characteristic of the service was the hearty co-operation 
of the Hope Chapel Choirin the rendering of the choral 
music; and the aid of some of the members of the 
Union Street New Connexion Choir is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


St. HELENs.—In connection with the recent Sunday 
School Anniversary Services at the Jubilee Baptist 
Chapel, a Service of Song, ‘‘ Primrose Garth,” was 
rendered by the choir and friends. 


SALTCOATS.—Mr. John Brown, the precentor at the 
Gaelic Church for many years, has just been presented 


| with a purse of sovereigns. 


WARLEY (NEAR HALIFAX).—On Sunday morning, the 
oth ult., a flower service was held in the Congregational 
Church, the Communion Table and choir pews being 
beautifully decorated with plants and flowers. Two 
appropriate anthems were tastefully sung by the choir. 
In the evening a Service of Song, entitled ‘“‘ The Giver 
and His Gifts,” was excellently rendered by an aug- 
mented choir, under the direction of Mr. T. Sutcliffe, 
organist and choirmaster. The Rev. T. E. Whiteley, 
pastor, gave the connective readings. 


WARRINGTON.—A new organ has been placed in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Willaston. 


Wican.—The annual sermons in aid of the organ 
and choir fund were preached in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Standisgate, on the roth ult., when special hymns and 
anthems were sung. In the afternoon a musical 
service was held, when selections were given from 
“ Elijah.” 





Correspondence. 





(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





THE NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION 
MEETING. 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I was very glad to observe in your last issue 
that the ill-advised proposal of the Executive Com- 
mittee, regarding the election of the chief officers of the 
Union, was defeated by such a substantial majority. 
How such a proposal ever came to be made I cannot 
understand. The Executive are the servants—or, shall 
I say, are appointed to carry out the wishes—of the 
choirs. Last year, at the annual meeting, it was settled 
in a very decisive way by the delegates that they were 
to have a voice in the election of the officers, Surely, 
therefore," any proposal for a change should have 
emanated from the Council, and not from the Executive. 
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Why was any change proposed? Who wanted it? 
Who suggested it? The method certainly worked well 
last year, for no complaint has been or can fairly 
be made against the gentlemen then elected. The 
choirs were perfectly satisfied with the result; and 
in your report of the meeting of July 21st I cannot 
find in either of the two speeches supporting. the 
change, a single complaint against the method. I 
understand that confidence was expressed in the 
officers appointed 
want a different method. 
change the system ? 

After the decision last year, was it not rather want- 
ing in modesty on the part of the Executive to propose 
to reserve to themselves the power to appoint the 
chief officers? It seems so to some of us. Are they 
specially well fitted to fulfil that important function ? 
It will be freely admitted that several of them are 
well known and able musicians, in whose judgment 
we can place every confidence. But there are delegates 
not on the Executive who have had as much experience 
and who are equally qualified in all other respects. 
It may be urged that the delegates, as a body, are 
unknown men, with insufficient knowledge to enable 
them to form an opinion as to the abilities of gentlemen 
to fill the various offices. But, on the other hand, I 
believe that the majority of the Executive Committee 
are equally unknown to the general body of the choirs. 
The names of most of them we never heard of till the 
Union was formed. I therefore fail to see why the 
Executive Committee are better qualified than the 
Council to elect officers. 

As you remark, sir, in your leading article on the 
subject, if we are not to elect officers I don’t know 
what we are appointed for at all. It is, at present, the 
only thing we have to do in the active management of 
the Union, and it seems as if some of the Executive 
wish to rob us of that. They have, however, failed in 
their attempt, and I hope their experience has taught 
them wisdom. 
and however much confidence we may have in them, 
it is certain the choirs will never be willing to place 
in their hands the sole power to elect officers.—Yours 
truly, 


If they are satisfied why 


A DELEGATE. 


AMATEUR STRING BANDS. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


DEAR SiR,—May I be allowed to inquire through 
the columns of your JOURNAL if there is any work pub- 
lished on the formation and composition of amateur 
string bands? Iam anxious to know what instruments 
would be required to form a band of about a dozen 
performers. Probably some of your readers would 
kindly give their experience with regard to amateur 
string bands.—yYours truly, 

INQUIRER. 


Reviews. 


Marche Festive, for the Piano.. By Henry Coupe. 
(Watson .& Co., 43, Blackfriars Street, Deansgate, 
Manchester, ' 3s.)—This bright and effective march, 
which is written by a Nonconformist organist, is worthy 
of attention. Teachers wanting pieces of this kind for 
pupils, will find it useful. 

Gathered Grain, Children’s Harvest Cantata. B 
Edmund Rogers. (The Sunday School Union, | 
Old Bailey, E.C., 4¢.)—This cantata, which contains 
choruses, quartets, solos, is simple, and is exactly 
suitable for Sunday School Harvest Festivals, which 
are now so popular, Some of the numbers are very 
melodious. 
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Annie of Lochroyan.—Traditional Scotch ballad 
set to music by Erskine Allon. (The London Music 
Publishing Co., 7, Great Marlborough Street, London, 
W. 2s.)— This work is written for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, and will strongly commend 
itself to Scotch choral societies: The music, which is 
far from being commonplace, is well adapted to the 
words, but some of the accompaniments are a little 
complicated. 

Stella, Gavotte for the Pianoforte. By Charles 
Darnton. (Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 4s. ) 
This is a very charming gavotte and well deserves a 
large sale. 


Co Correspondents. 
ORGANIST.—We know of nothing quite appropriate, 
but “ With Verdure clad ” would not be out of place. 


ENQUIRER.—We should prefer a clarinet. Yes, you 
will find a Lieblich Gedact very useful. 


F.F.—Try at Messrs. Boosey & Co.'s. 
S.W.—He is still living, but resides abroad. 


H.M.C.M.--We note what you say. The article 
you refer to does not profess to deal with Noncon- 
formist Churches only. The title clearly states this. 


The following are thanked for their letters: A. L. 
(Derby), J. F. (Barnsley), T. B. (St. Leonard’s), W. N. 
(Newport), F. J. H. (Lichfield), E. J. (Dundee), O. R. 
(Ayr), S. W. T. (Sheffield), B. R. (Gloucester). 


Staccato Motes. 


A TRIENNIAL Mendelssohn Festival is to take place 
at the Crystal Palace on the same scale as the Handel 
Festival. The first will be in 1892. 

THE Promenade Concerts have commenced. 

MADAME PaTey has gone to Australia, and will 
probably not return till next summer. 

MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON slipped on entering a 
train at Lucerne, and bruised her leg. 

MADAME Noropica, Misses McIntyre and Damian, 
Messrs. Lloyd, McKay, Foli, and Watkin Mills, are 
engaged for the North Staffordshire Musical Festival, 
to be held October Ist and 2nd. Dr. Heap will 


conduct. 
Mr. Sims REEVES has again commenced “ fare- 
welling.” ° 








Accidentals, 


“WE are going to have a dance in our tenement 
house, and would like you to bring some music suitable 
to the occasion,” wrote a dweller in a family hotel to 
a pianist recently ; and of course the musician played 
Chopin’s ‘ Waltz in A-flat.” 





EpitaPpH—To A TIRED WOMAN. 
HERE lies a poor woman, who always was tired, 
She lived in a house where help was not hired: 
Her last words on earth were—“ Dear friends, I am 
going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor sewing, 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat, there’s no washing up dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But having no voice, I'll get clear of the singing. 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never,— 
I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 








